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(Hulme Hall, Lancashire.— Front View.) 


OLD ENGLISH TIMBER HOUSES. 


Ix England, previous to the reign of Henry VII., 
houses were commonly built with a framework of 
tithber filled up with plaster. Even the humble cot- 
tage had its timber supports and ‘smoky rafters,’ though 
clay and turf might be used to fill up the spaces between 
the timbers, and thatch covered the rafters. Not only 
single houses in the country, but streets in villages, 
towns, and cities were formed of this kind of timber 
aiid plaster-work. In districts where stone was abun- 
dant, stoné houses were occasionally built, but they 
were far from common. Leland, writing of Evesham, 
in Worcestershire, immediately after the destruction of 
its great abbey in the reigh of Henry VIII., says, “It 
is meetly large, and well builded with timber. There 
be divers pretty streets in the town.” In London, 
indeed, where, from the large number and contiguity 
of the houses, fires were more frequent and extensive 
than elsewhere, an order was issued as early as the 
first year of the reign of Richard I., which directed 
that the lowest story should be built of stone, and the 
toof covered with slates or tiles. In other cities and 
towns, however, where no such regulation existed, the 
entire skeleton of the house continued to be made of 

There are still numerous remains of this street 
architecture in the more ancient towns of England, 
such as Exeter, Bristol, Chester, and Coventry, where 
specimens may be seen worthy of the study of the 


- Painter, as well as the architect : it has not been entirely 


Swept away by the flat uniformity of brick walls even 
from the streets of London: specimens of it, but old 
and dingy, and not by any means in the best style, 
may still be seen in Bishopsgate Street, Shoreditch, 
Wych Street, near Middle Row, Holborn, and else- 
Where. In some towns, as Exeter for instance, large 
and lofty houses still continue to be occasionally built 
with a timber framework and plaster walls. 

art of building with brick was introduced into 
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England by the Romans, but in the troubled times 
which followed their departure it seems to have fallen 
into disuse, and so continued till the reign of Henry 
VII., though churches and castles, and occasionally 
houses, were built of stone. The mansions of the- 
nobility were nearly all castles, with solid stone walls 
and massy gates, and those of the classes next below 
the nobility were castellated and fortified, at least 
all such mansions as were not within walled towns. 
The churches alone were safe; and, under the encou- 
ragement of kings and nobles, and wealthy churchmen, 
ecclesiastical architecture reached a degree of per- 
fection which has not been surpassed in any age or 
country. 

Little attention appears to have been paid to the 
external appearance of these half-timber houses in the 
disturbed and warlike times which preceded the reign 
of Henry VII.; but from that period a great change 
took place. The wars of the rival houses of York and 
Lancaster were at anend. The terrors and anxieties 
which had accompanied those wars were no longer felt. 
Peace came upon the land like a calm after a succession 
of destructive storms, and the ple’s hearts, which 
had so long been “ brimful of fear,” were now as brim- 
ful of thankfulness and joy. Then there were games 
and sports in town and country, processions and masks, 
and the glorious old drama of England. Singing 
in rs was practised throughout the whole po pion 
and madrigals and glees and songs resounded not only 
in palaces and halls, but in villages and farms, and the 
lonely cottage. 

This was, comparatively at least, a happy time, and 
through six successive reigns of Wy the domestic 
architecture of England continued to be cultivated, 
and, as far as pe gokr external Sprtiteece, reached its 
highest state of perfection. e homes of England 
became as fair to look upon without, as they were 
happy within. 

n the reign of Henry VII. some of the nobility and 
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wealthy classes began to build their houses with brick ; 
but timber continued in use with the great body of 
the people, rich as well as poor. Not only houses in 
the country, but streets in villages and towns were 
formed of timber in the indigenous old style, but with 
— regard to beauty of appearance. - 
is style of domestic architecture, which in its earlier 
state is called the Tudor style, and in its later state 
the Elizabethan style, may perhaps be appropriately 
called the style of the sixteenth century, commencing 
as it did at the latter end of the fifteenth century and 
terminating in the early part of the seventeenth. In 
its chief characteristics it is essentially Gothic, resem- 
bling that of the ecclesiastical buildings, but some 
sot are altered and others added to suit the difference 
tween church architecture and house architecfure. 
In the gables with their crowning pinnacles, in the 
rches, the doors, and the general iva of the mul- 
ioned windows, the resemblance is obvious ; but chim- 
neys, which are not required for the church, are 
characteristic of the house, and the overhanging of the 
floors and projection of .the windows are still more 
striking characteristic differences. As the walls were 
formed of nothing more substantial than timbers and 
plaster, the overhanging of the stories was perhaps 
chiefly required to protect the walls from the weather. 
For the overhanging of the first-floor story there was 
another reason which especially applied to streets. 
Commodities of all kinds were exposed for sale in the 
open fronts of the shops, and were protected from the 
weather by the overhanging story. Less than half a 
century ago there still remained a silversmith’s shop on 
Ludgate Hill which had a.projecting story and open 
front, the plate and jewellery being offered to view in 
separate glazed frames. The convenience of the pas- 
sengers also would doubtless be attended to in those 
times when umbrellas had not been brought into use. 
Ladies might go peer even on a wet day, and 
walk the length of whole streets under a complete 
covering of overhanging stories. See a representation 
of old houses in Chester, in the ‘Penny Magazine,’ 
No. 256. 

In these half-timber houses the framework of all the 
walls consists of horizontal beams resting on upright 
timbers, which are sometimes very close to each other ; 
where the upright timbers are more distant, diagonal 
timbers extend from the top of one to the bottom of 
the other, and so on alternately. Sometimes the dia- 
gonal timbers are curved or angular, or are otherwise 
varied inform. The floors, as we have said, generally 
overhang each other, and the roof is often continued over 
the top of the framework, so as to forma protection from 
the weather at the top as well asthe bottom. The roof, 
which was commonly high and sharp, so as to throw 
the wet off rapidly, was mosily relieved by dormer 
windows. The gables, which are extremely diversified 
and rich in their ornaments, are generally sharp in the 
inclination of their sides, corresponding with the steep- 
ness of the roofs; and the gable-boards, the horizontal 
foot-board, and the triangular centre are often elabo- 
rately carved and ornamented, and the apex sur- 
mounted by a richly decorated pinnacle. 

Galleries and balconies of open carved-work were also 
frequent. The windows of the principal apartments 
were large and square, divided into compartments by 
mullions and transoms, which were not so massive as 
those of houses built of stone, but more rich in their tra- 
cery. Oriels or bay-windows are rarely wanting either 
in the side-walls or gables. The oriels are sometimes 
single, and sometimes oye rising one above an- 
other from story tostory. The doors are deeply recessed, 
with weather-mouldings above them in high relief. 





There are often porches to the entrances with small. 


gable tops, corresponding with the larger gables of the 
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house, and breaking with the:r deep shadows the mono- 
tony of the flat sides. In the larger houses there are 
sometimes turrets, and generally there are stacks of 





(Carved timber Gable at Ockwells, Berkshire.) 


ornamented chimneys which look like turrets, each 
shaft being usually of a different pattern. The projec- 
tions throughout are bold, and the shadows deep ; and 
the variety of form in the outline is almost infinite, 
displaying great variety of invention and consummate 
skill. Either in town or country the general effect is 
extremely picturesque. In towns, indeed, the streets 
were often narrow, and, from the overhanging of the 
stories, dark ; but the passengers were sheltered from 
sun and shower. In other respects the houses were 
not crowded ; trees and gardens were intermixed, and 
the carved and painted gables, overhanging floors and 

Hleries, and projecting windows and porches, must 
nave had an effect in the highest degree varied and 
pleasing. In the country, the beautiful accordance of 
this style of building with rural scenery may be seen in 
the groups of cottages at Hadzor village, near Droit- 
wich. 

Mansions and manor-houses of timber architecture 
were built in great numbers throughout England du- 
ring the whole of the sixteenth century. Many have 
been suffered to fall into decay, and more have been 
pulled down to be replaced by modern houses of brick 
and stone, flat, monotonous, and commonplace. But 
many of the old mansions still remain, some of which 
are as large as palaces, and as magnificent as they are 
picturesque. It is delightful to come suddenly upon 
one of them, standing with its gables and projecting 
windows and varied richness of decoration, among the 
trees which surround it. 

Hulme Hall, of which we have given a representa- 
tion, was one of these ancient timber manor-houses. 
It was situated at a short distance from Manchester, 
on the bank of the Irwell. The manor in the time of 
Edward I. belonged to the family of De Rossindale. 
In the reign of Henry VI. it had passed to the family 
of Prestwick, in which it remained till 1660, when it 
was purchased by Sir Richard Moseley. In 1751 it 
was bought by George Lloyd, Esq., who, in 1764, suld 
it to the Duke of Bridgewater, in whose family it still 
remains. The manor-hLouse had been long in a state 
of decay, and was let out to different tenants. It has 
been very recently pulled down, our drawing having 
been taken by T. F. Marshall just previous to its de- 
molition. 

Nearly all the old timber-houses which remain be- 
long to the sixteenth century: the style underwent 
considerable change during that period; in the reign 
of Henry VIII. by Holbein, who introduced several 
continental variations, and in the reign of Elizabeth 
by the introduction of Italian designs and ornaments 
by John of Padua. John Thorp was the most cele- 
brated architect of this period, and the names are 
known of nine or ten others who were eminent. 

Of the larger timber-mansions yet remaining there 
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are several which are well worthy of mention. Ince 
Hall, near Wigan, is very large and sot. the frame- 
work highly curious, and the general effect magnifi- 
cent. Bramall Hall, two miles from Stockport, is also 
very large. The great hall is thirty-six feet square, 
with a spiral staircase of solid blocks of oak. Formerly 
a long and lofty gallery extended the whole length of 
the front, surmounting the roofs, and terminating at 
each end in a deep gable. A similar gallery still re- 
mains at Moreton Hall, near Congleton. The Oaks, in 
the village of West Bromwich, near Birmingham, is dis- 
tinguished by the number and variety of its gables, by its 
central tower and high ornamented chimneys. Meer 
Hall, three miles from Droitwich, has two large end- 

bles, with five smaller gables between them. The 
rame-work of the upper stories is exceedingly curious. 
There are many others of large size and beautiful 
workmanship, and all of them are as rich in carving 
and ornament within, as they are picturesque on the 
- mtg of which alone we have treated in this short 
sketch. 





BARBERS AND SURGEONS. 
(Continued from page 88.) 


Tue profession of the barber had now lost nearly all 
its exchangeable value; it no longer included the 
curing of wounds, the letting of blood, or the drawing 
of teeth, but was reduced to its primary elements of 
shaving and hair-cutting ; and as most of those in the 
middle rank of society had become their own operators 
in the art of shaving, the employment of the mere 
barber was mostly afforded by the working classes, 
which, indeed, is the case at the present time ; and it 
is remarkable that the shops of the penny and halfpenny 
shavers are again distinguished by the elevation of the 
parti-coloured pole, although it is no longer significant 
of the practice in which its prototype. was used. 

But an improvement in the taste, a refinement in the 
habits and manners of society in general, created a 
desire and demand for beauty and embellishment in 
all the various useful and fanciful arts, and called into 
existence, among others, a class of superior artists in 
the manufacture of ornamental hair. These persons, 
combining with their own art that of the hair-dresser 
and perfumer, opened splendid shops, in the windows 
of which were exhibited—not the dull, dirty-looking, 
“noseless blocks,” surmounted with powdered wigs, 
but waxen busts of more than natural beauty, elegantly 
though partially draped, and adorned with hair redo- 
lent of essences and curls, which, whatever their 
colour, seemed to heighten the complexion into the 
most brilliant hues. These, together with ornamented 
combs, brushes, and bottles of essences, perfumes, cos- 
metics, and other articles of the toilet, presented a 
showy and attractive appearance, and formed a strik- 
ing contrast between “The easy shaving-shop” and 
“The emporium of elegance and fashion.” 

While these mutations were taking place among the 
barbers, the profession of the surgeon, freed from its 
encumbrance, was rising into kigh repute. The super- 
stition of the early ages, and the popular prejudice of 
later times, which prevailed against anatomical mani- 
pulations of the dead body, had been gradually over- 
come. Schools of anatomy were established in France, 
to which the surgeons of this and other countries re- 
sorted for the purpose of prosecuting their studies in 
dissection nt improving their knowledge of the 
animal economy. 

In England great improvements were made on the 
science by John Hunter, who was master of the ana- 
tomy of the human body, and ambitious of making his 
pupils as skilful as himself. From his time surgery 
made rapid advances, and the sphere of its utility was 
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greatly extended, and the demand for its services in- 
creased, by the improvements and diversity of its in- 
struments, there being now upwards of a hundred 
varieties, more than half of which were unknown a 
century ago. To the variety and mechanical ingenuity 
and perfection of these implements, joined to profes- 
sional dexierity, much of the alleviation of human 
suffering is to be attributed. Thus the arts are always 
tinctured by the spirit of the age, and artists will be 
skilful in proportion as the age is iutelligent and re- 
fined. A high state of civilization invariably creates a 
demand for excellence in the various productions both 
of nature and of art, and consequently for the exercise 
of the utmost skill and ingenuity on the part of every 
description of artists. Half a century ago dentists — 
if we except the extracting barbers—were scarcely 
known; but the desire for personal embellishment 
and comfort on the part of the wealthy, and the equally 
strong desire of obtaining wealth, or, at least, of better- 
ing their condition, on the part of some of the pro- 
fessors of surgery, brought into existence a class of 
practitioners calling themselves surgeon-dentists ; and 
the same desire of obtaining personal ease and gratifi- 
cation, by an exchange of money for artistical skill, 
caused many medical professors to devote themselves 
almost entirely to the study of some particular branch 
of medicine or surgery, and hence arose oculists, 
aurists, chiropedists, &c. These subdivisions have 
been the occasion of great improvements in surgery, 
by allowing the attention, the judgment, and the 
manual dexterity of individuals to be directed and 
applied to some particular department of the science. 
Hence so great has been the in.provement in the art 
of the dentist, and so greatly increased the demand for 
its, productions, that its practitioners are now divided 
into two classes — surgeon-dentists and mechanical- 
dentists. 

Another remarkable contrast—the result of the 
separation of the surgeons from the barbers—appears 
in the splendid museum which the talents of John 
Hunter, and the researches, exertions, and liberal ex- 
penditure of the President and Council, have collected 
within the walls of the present College of Surgeons, 
when compared with the museum in the Hall of the 
Barber-surgeons, the account of which, as recorded by 
Maitland, can scarcely be read without a smile. 

The art or feat of barbery, as now practised, con- 
sisting of the simple operation of shaving, is not 
susceptible of that improvement which results from 
the division of labour; but formerly it included the 
cutting and dressing or trimming the beard (as well 
as the hair), and the various modes in which it was 
worn required considerable skill and different opera- 
tions on the part of the practitioner to suit the taste of 
the times. We learn from Shakspere, in his ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ that in his time some wore 
strings in their beards; and in the humorous descrip- 
tion given by John Taylor, the water-poet, of the beards 
in his time, we Jearn the variety and fancy of their 
forms, some of which are really curious. In his 
enumeration of what he terms the “strange and 
variable cut of men’s beards,” in which 


« some take as vain a pride 
As almost in all other things beside,” 


he informs us— 


Some seem as they were starched stiff and fine, 
Like to the bristles of some angry swine ; 
And some to set their love’s desire on edge, 
Are cut and prun’d like to a quick-set hedge; 
Some like a spade, some like a fork, some square, 
Some round, some mow’d like stubble, some stark bare ; 
Some sharp, stiletto-fashion, dagger-like, 
That may, with whispering, a man’s eyes outpike ; 
2 
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Some with a hammer cut, or Roman T, 

Their beards extravagant reform’d must be ; 

Some with the quadrate, some triangle fashion ; 

Some circular, some oval in translation ; 

Some icular in longitude, 

Some like a thicket for their crassitude : 

That heights, depths, breadths, triform, square, oval, round, 
And rules geometrical in beards are found.” 

Starching the beard and curling the whiskers appear 
to have been very modish about two centuriesago. Jn 
the ‘ Life of Mrs. Elizabeth Thomas,’ entitled ‘ Pylades 
and Corinna,’ printed in 1731, we have the following 
account of Mr. Richard Shute, her grandfather, a 
Turkey merchant: “That he was very nice in the 
mode of that age, his valet ee some hours every 
morning in starching his beard and curling his 
whiskers ; during which time, a gentleman, whom he 
maintained as a companion, always read to him upon 
some useful subject.” This custom is also alluded to 
in the following lines of Hudibras, whose mistress, in 
speaking of his beard, says— 

“Though yours be sorely lugg’d and torn, 
It does your visage more adorn 
Than if ‘twere prun’d, and starch'd, and lander’d, 
And cut square by the Russian standard.” 


The “ Russian standard” is an allusion to the long 
and broad beards worn by the Russian nobility an 
gentry, till the time of the Czar Peter the Great, who 
compelled them to part with these ornaments, nat only 
by laying a heavy tax upon them, but by the harsher 
methods of ordering them to be plucked out by the 
roots or shaved witha blunt razor. (See the ‘ Northern 
Worthies,’ 1728.) 

From this slight sketch it will, we think, be obvious 
that no art admitting indefinite improvements, and 
capable of exercising the highest attributes of the 
mind, can be kept in subservience to another pro- 
fession, nor in union with one, like that of the i 
ber, that is merely mechanical. Mankind, as increas- 
ing intelligence enables them to judge, prefer, at 
whatever price, the highest excellence in any profes- 
sion that can be attained, knowing that in fact such 
excellence is in reality the cheapest. The numerous 
subdivisions we have noticed are a proof of the efforts 
and labour necessary in each department to ensure 
the highest degree of knowledge and skill ; and even 
the barber, as a class, has elevated himself into the 
adorner, instead of the disfigurer, of the human form. 





Nature the Architect of Society.—Human society is not like a 
piece of mechanism which may be safely taken to pieces, and 
put together by the hands of an ordinary artist. It is the work 
of nature, and not of man; and has received, from the hands of 
its Author, an organization that cannot be destroyed without 
danger to its existence, and certain ies and powers that 
cannot be altered or suspended by those who may have been 
intrusted with its management. By studying these rties, 
and directing those powers, it may be modified and altered to a 
very considerable extent. But they must be allowed to deyelop 
themselves by their internal energy, and to familiarise them- 
selves with their new channel of exertion. A child cannot be 
stretched out by engines to the stature of a man, nor a man 
compelled, in a morning, to excel in all the exercises of an 
athlete. Those into whose hands the destinies of a great nation 
are committed, should bestow on its reformation at least as much 
patient observance and as much tender precaution as are dis- 
= by a skilful gardener in his treatment of a sickly plant. 

up those branches that are weak or overloaded, and 
ly prunes and reduces those that are too luxuriant; he 
hat distem ; i 
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the course of a few summers, he brings it, without injury or com- 
pulsion, into that form and proportion which could not with 
safety have been imposed upon it in shorter time. The reformers 
of ied no such gentle solicitations, and could not 
wait for the effects of any such preparatory measures or volun- 

developments. They forcibly broke over its lofty boughs, 

endeavoured to straighten its crooked joints by violence: 
they tortured it into symmetry in vain, shed its life-blood 
on the earth, in the middle of its scattered hranches.—Lord 
Jeffrey. 


Dunlop Cheese—Dunlop cheese is made in the counties of 
Ayr, Renfrew, Lanark, and Galloway, of various sizes, from 
twenty to sixty pounds. After the milk is brought to a certain 
degree of heat ( ta hundred degrees of the thermometer u 
an average, though in summer ninety will be sufficient, and, on 
the contrary, during the winter, a higher degree will be re- 
quisite), it is mixed with the cream which had been skimmed, 
and kept cool. The milk is then red into a large vessel, 
where the rennet is added to it, and the whole is closely covered 
up for ten or twely2 minutes. If the rennet is it will then 
have effected a coagulation of the milk, which is gently stirred ; 
the whey then begins immediately to , and is taken off as 
it gathers, until the curd becomes tolerably solid. It is now put 
into a strainer, the cover of which is pressed down with any con- 
venient weight. After it has thus stood for some time, and is 
tolerably dry, it is returned into the first vessel or dish, where it 
is cut into very small pieces by means of a cheese-knife that is 
furnished with three or four blades, fixed on gs frum the 
handle, that cut in a horizontal direction. It is thus turned up 
and cut, every ten or fifteen minutes, and also pressed with the 
hand, until all the whey is extracted. The curd is now once 
more cut as small as possible, and salted, care being taken to 
mix it minutely with the mass. ly, it is put into a cheesit 
or cheesart, a stout dish with iron hoops, which has a cover that 
goes exactly into it; a cloth being placed between the curd and 
the vessel. It this state, it is submitted to the action of the 
cheese- whence it is occasionally taken and wra in ay : 
cloths, until it is su to have completely parted with t 
whey. It is then laid aside for one or two days, when it is again 
examined ; and, if there is any ap ce of whey remaining, 
the pressure and application of cloths are re As soon as 
it is ascertained that the whey is extracted, the cheese is gene- 
rally kept for a few days in the farmer's kitchen, in order to dry 
it, before it is placed in the store, where a smaller degree of heat 
is admitted. hile there, it is turned three or four times a day, 
until it begins to harden on the outside; when it is remoyed to 
the store, and turned twice a week afterwards. 
cheese is cured, yarious modes are adopted in Prenat? gi 
sale, which are rather injurious than beueficial; nothing further 
being requisite, besides turning it, than to rub it occasionally 
with a coarse cloth, especially after harvest, because at that time 
it has a tendency to breed mites. In some dairies, the cream is 
carefully d from the milk; while in others, the milk is 
not all allowed to cool, but thickened as taken from the cow; it 
being thought that “ if the milk is allowed to stand until the 
epee tam. Ge cream can never again be com- 
blended with it, or retained in the curd when set, and 

will seem to be considerably poorer.” We have 
given this long account; fur the Ayreshire dairy-people think 
that there is a great deal of mystery attending all these mani 
lations; bnt the only mystery consists in the cheese be 
honestly made of the milk, cream, and all; in icular, atten- 
tion being paid to the temperature of the milk when the rennet is 
added, and that most accurately ascertained by the dairymaid’s 
thermometer, the top of the finger; and, finally, in the cheese 
being dried in a cool place, without any painting, or sweating, 
or rubbing with grease or oil.— Agricultural Gazette. 


cream 
pletel 
the 


Mentai Blindness.—Talk to a blind man—he knows he wants 
the sense of sight, and willingly makes the proper allowances. 
But there are certain internal senses which a man may want, and 
yet be wholly ignorant that he wants them. It is most unpleasant 
to converse with such persons on subjects of taste, phi be 

t 


religion. Of course there if no ing with them, 
do not possess the facts on which the must be grounded, 
Nothing is possible but a naked dissent, which implies a sort of 
eaensiel auction, en whet © man of bind denmaten © One 
likely to fall in a heaptiges tapit ecquiegeqnee, which borte 
too on duplicity.— Coleridge. 
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[Fra Bartolomeo. } 


ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No. XXII. 


Fra Bartotomeo, called also Baccto pELLA Porta 
and In Frate: b. 1469; d. 1517. 


Bzrore we enter on the golden age of painting—that 
splendid era which crowded into a brief quarter of a 
century (between 1505 and 1530) the greatest names 
and most consummate productions of the art—we 
must speak of one more painter justly celebrated. 
Perugino, Francia, of whom we have spoken at length, 
and Fra Barro.tomeo, of whom we are now to speak, 
were still living at this period ; but they belonged to a 
previous age, and were informed, as we shall show, by 
awholly different spirit. They contributed in some 
degree to the perfection of their great contemporaries 
il cnaptenare but they owed the sentiment which 
inspired their own works to influences quite distinct. 
The last of these elder painters of the first Italian 


. school was Fra BARTOLOMEO. 


He was born in the little town of Savignano, in the 
territory of Prato, near Florence. Of his family little 
is known, and of his younger years nothing, but that, 
having shown a disposition to the art of design, he was 

laced under the tuition of Cosimo Roselli, 2 very good 
lorentine painter; and that while receiving his in- 
structions he resided with some relations who dwelt 
near one of the gates of the city (La Porta San Piero). 
Hence for the first thirty years of his life he was 
known among his companions by the name of Baccio 
della Porta; Baccio being the Tuscan diminutive of 
Bartolomeo. While studying in the atelier of Cosimo 
Roselli, Baccio formed a friendship with Mariotto Al- 
bertinelli, a young painter about his own age. It was 
on both sides an attachment almost fraternal. They 
ope together, sometimes on the same picture, and 
style and sentiment were so similar that it has be- 


‘ come difficult to distinguish their works. Baccio was, 


ever, more particularly distinguished by his feeling 
softness and harmony of colour, and the tender and 
out expression of his religious pices. From his 
earliest years he appears to have been a religious en- 
usiast, a this turn of mind not only characterised 
the productions of his pencil, but involved him in 
asi r manner with some of the most remarkable 
events and characters of his time. 

Lorenzo de’ Medici, called Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
was then master of the liberties of Florence. The re- 
vival of classical learning, the study of the antique 
sculptures (diffused, as we have related, by the school 





of Padua, and rendered still more a fashion by the 
influence and popularity of Andrea Mantegna, already 
old, and Michel y ony then a young man), was ra- 
pny corrupting the simple and pious taste which had 

itherto prevailed in art, even while imparting to ita 
more universal direction, and a finer feeling for beauty 
and sublimity in the abstract. At the same time, and 
encouraged for their own purposes by the Medici 
family, there prevailed with this pagan taste in litera- 
ture and art a general laxity of morals, a licence of 
conduct, and a ioregerd of all sacred things, such as 
had never, even in the darkest ages of barbarism, been 
known in Italy. The papal chair was during that pe- 
riod filled by two popes, the perfidious and cruel 
Sixtus IV., and the yet more detestable Alexander VI. 
(the infamous Borgia). Florence, meantime, under 
the sway of Lorenzo and his sons, became one of the 
most magnificent, but also one of the most dissolute of 
cities. 

The natural taste and character of Bartolomeo 
placed him far from this luxurious and _licentious 
court; but he had acquired great reputation by the 
exquisite beauty and tenderness of his Madonnas, and 
he was employed by the Dominicans of the convent of 
St. Mark to paint a fresco in their church, represent- 
ing the Last Judgment. At this time Savonarola, an 
eloquent friar in the convent, was preaching against 
the disorders of the times, the luxury of the nobles, 
the usurpation of the Medici, and the vices of the 
popes, with a fearless fervour and eloquence which 

is hearers and himself mistook for direct inspiration 
from heaven. The influence of this extraordinary 
man imecreased daily; and among his most devoted 
admirers and disciples was Bartolomeo, In a fit of 


perplexity and remorse, caused by an eloquent sermon 
of Pasay he joined with many others in makin 
a sacrifice of all the books and pictures which rela 

to heathen poetry and art on which they could lay 
their hands: into this funeral pyre, which was kindled 


in sight ofthe people in one of the principal streets of 
Florence, Bartolomeo flung al] those of his designs, 
drawings, and studies which represented either pro- 
fane subjects or the human Y me undraped, and 
he almost wholly zbandoned the practice of his art 
for the society of his friend and spiritua) pastor. 
But the talents, the enthusiasm, the popularity of 
Savonarola had marked him for destruction. He was 
excommunicated by the pope for heresy, denounced 
by the Medici, and at length forsaken the fickle 
people who had followed, obeyed, almost adored him 
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asasaint. Bartolomeo happened to be lodged in the 
convent of St. Mark when it was attacked by the 
rabble and a party of nobles. The partisans of Savo- 
narola were massacred, and Savonarola himself carried 
off to torture and to death. Our pious and excellent 
painter was not remarkable for courage. . Terrified 
the tumult and horrors around him, he hid himself, 
vowing, if he escaped the danger, to dedicate himself to 
a religious life. Within a few weeks the unhappy 
Savonarola, after suffering the torture, was publicly 
burned in the Grand Piazza of Florence, and Bar- 
tolomeo, struck with horror at the fate of his friend— 
a horror which seemed to paralyse all his faculties 
—took the vows and became a Dominican friar, 
leaving to his friend Albertinelli the task of com- 

leting those of his frescoes and pictures which were 
eft unfinished. 

He passed four years of his life without touching a 
pencil, in the austere seclusion of his convent. At 
the end of this period the entreaties and commands 
of his Superior induced Bartolomeo to resume the 
practice of his art, and from this time he is known 
as Fra Bartolomeo di San Marco, and by many writers 
he is styled simply 1] Frate (the Friar); in lialy he is 
scarcely known by any other designation. 

Timid by nature, and tormented by religious 
scruples, he at first returned to his easel with Janguor 
and reluctance; but an incident occurred which re- 
awakened all his genius and enthusiasm. Young 
Raphael, then in his twenty-first year, and already 
celebrated, arrived in Florence. He visited the Frate 
in his cell, and between these kindred spirits a friend- 
ship ensued which ended only with death, and to which 
we partly owe the finest works of both. Raphael, 
who was a perfect master of perspective, instructed 
his friend in the more complicated rules of the science, 
and Fra Bartvlomeo in return initiated Raphael into 
some of his methods of colouring. 

It was not, however, in the merely mechanical pro- 
cesses of art that these two great painters owed most to 
each other. It is evident, on examining his works, 
that Fra Bartolomeo’s greatest improvement dates from 
his acquaintance with Raphael ; that his pictures from 
this time display more energy of expression,—a more 
intellectual grec, while Raphael imitated his friend in 
the softer blending of his colours, and learned from 
him the art of arranging draperies in an ampler and 
nobler style than he had hitherto practised ; in fact, he 
had just at this time caught the sentiment and manner 
of Bartolomeo so completely, that the only great work 
he executed at Florence (the Madonna del Baldachino 
in the Palazzo Pitti) might be at the first glance mis- 
taken for a composition of the Frate. Richardson, an 
excellent writer and first-rate authority, observes, that 
“at this time Fra Bartolomeo seems to have been the 
greater man, and might have been the Raphael, had 
not Fortune been determined in favour of the “other.” 
It is not, however, Fortune alone which determines 
these things; ard of Raphael we might say, as Con- 
stance said of her son, that *‘at his birth, Nature and 
Fortune joined to make him great :” but this is digress- 
ing, and we shall return to the personal history of the 
Frate in our next Number. 


[To be continued.} 





EXPENSE OF FUNERALS. 


Tus circumstances which usually lead to the long re- 
tention of the dead before burial, according to Mr. 
Chadwick's Report, arise amongst the pvor chiefly 
from the expense of funerals; in some instances from 


a natural reluctance to with the remains of the 
; and occasionally from a feeling of apprehen- 
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sion against premature interment. When a respect- 
able artizan dies, his funeral is generally attended by 
neighbours, and fellow-workmen as well as relations, 
the number of mourners being usually from five to eight 
couple; and as the convenience of these parties must 
be consulted, it consequently happens, that if the death 
takes place on a Wednesday, the funeral is deferred to 
the Sunday-week following. But, undoubtedly, the 
strongest cause of delay is the difficulty of raising 
money for the expenses of interment, when, as is most 
frequently the case, the resources of the family have 
been exhausted by the cessation of wages and the ex- 
penses of illness. This difficulty is so great with the 
very poor, that cases have occurred in the metropolis 
of the bodies of children being found, and on the 
inquest it has been proved that the deaths were natu- 
ral, but that the bodies had been abandoned rather 
than the friends of the deceased would apply for paro- 
chia] aid. 

A very interesting portion of Mr. Chadwick’s Report 
is that which relates to the Burial Societies established 
by the working classes, for which subscriptions are 
readily obtained, when they cannot be induced to sub- 
scribe either for their own relief in sickness, or for 
the education of their children, or for any other object. 
In the town of Preston there are six large societies, in 
which nearly thirty thousand men, women, and children 
are enrolled; and the principal club comprehends 
fifteen thousand one hundred and sixty-four members, 
and expends above 1000/. « year, raised in weekly con- 
tributions, from a half-penny to a penny and three 
half-pence and twopence per week. In London there 
are about one hundred of these Burial Clubs, com- 
prising from one hundred to eight hundred members 
each. 

In ‘most cases, the concocters of these schemes 
are an undertaker and a publican. They are conducted 
on the most erroneous principles: members of different 
ages contribute the same sum; and the society is often 
dissolved by the younger members (if they have a 
majority) sharing the stock, when they find that the 
rapid deaths of more aged persons threaten to lead to 
a similar termination. The meetings of these societies 
are held at public-houses, and lead to habits of drinking. 
It is calculated that the business of the Burial] Societies 
at Walsall is not transacted without an expenditure of 
1200/.a year in “drink.” 

But the evil does not stop here; for it is only 
a short time since some cases were brought to 
light in courts of justice, in which the deaths of the 
children were traced to the parents, the inducement to 
the commission of the horrible and unnatural crime 
being the readiness with which the allowances were 
obtained from burial clubs, in several of which the 
children had been entered. In one case a man had 
insured such allowances in nineteen different clubs. 
Mr. Chadwick remarks, that in life insurances the 
legislature has endeavoured to arrest the dangerous 
tendency of insuring beyond the interest; and he 
suggests that, in the case of burial societies, a short 
provision might be made prohibiting payments beyond 
the actual cost of interment, and directing the return 
of the subscriptions where they have been given to 
more than one club. This would, however, be directly 
at variance with the interest of the undertaker, the 
master-spirit in these associations, and who, on the 
death of a mechanic, endeavours, in the first instance, 
to ascertain of how many societies the deceased was a 
member, and then arranges the funeral accordingly ; 80 
that instead of the family of the deceased being bene- 
fited by his foresizht, his savings are expended by the 
undertaker for his own profit; and the most vulgar 
feelings are gratified by all the costly and senseless 
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even in the class above them are in the habit of term- 
ing these tasteless exhibitions. 

The lowest average price of funerals amongst the 
working classes is about 4/. for adults, including a good 
strong elm coffin, bearers to carry the corpse to the 
grave, pall, and “ fittings” for mourners. For children 
the average cost is 30s.; but these charges do not in- 
clude ground and burial fees. For a tradesman of the 
lowest class, a class in a condition not much beyond 
that of a mechanic, the expense varies from 10/. to 127. ; 
and for a child would be about 5/7. Amongst the middle 
classes an ordinary funeral, burial fees included, varies 
from 502. to 70/7. In providing on these occasions 
“ what is customary,” the undertakers have methodized 
a system, from which it is difficult to depart, although 
in their hands the solemnity is conducted with most 
egregious violations of common sense, of which they 
themselves are not aware, nor are the public; but the 
following question, addressed to an intelligent under- 
taker, fully brings out the absurdity of the custom 
which they have succeeded in establishing :—* Are you 
aware,” it was asked, “ that the array of funerals com- 
monly made by undertakers is strictly the heraldic 
array of a baronial funeral, the two men who stand at 
the door being supposed to be the two porters of the 
castle, with their staves, in black ; the man who heads 
the procession, wearing a scarf, being a representative 
of a herald-at-arms; the man who carries a plume of 
feathers on his head being an esquire, who bears the 
shield and casque with its plume of feathers; the pall- 
bearers, with batons, being representatives of knights- 
companions-at-arms; the men walking with wands 
being supposed to represent gentlemen-ushers, with 
their wands?” To this question the answer of course 
was, “ No, I am not aware of it.” It is these non- 
essential parts of the ceremony which render funeral 
expenses so heavy, and which, amongst the middle 
classes, frequently lead to the impoverishment of the 
survivors. The cost of the mutes (“the two porters of 
the castle’) varies from 18s. to 30s. each; and when 
they are attired in silk scarfs or “ fittings,” including 
hat-bands and gloves; the sum of five guineas is 
charged ; and half this sum for the ess who walks 
with a scarf. The charge for the feathers borne on the 
head before the hearse, and the “ fittings” of the man 
who carries them, is about three guineas and a half ; 
and for each of the men who bear batons about a 
guinea; and each man bearing a wand about the same 
sum. There are, besides, charges for “ velvets” at- 
tached to the hearse, including feathers, and feathers 
to the horses, the cost of which varies from ten to fifteen 
guineas; and from one to four guineas is charged for 
the pall. A silk scarf of three yards and a half, and a 
silk hat-band and black kid gloves, are in many in- 
stances given to the clergyman wlio performs the 
funeral service ; the same to the clerk; and in order 
to increase his gains, the undertaker bestows a perqui- 
site of the same nature on the sexton; though it is 
usual to compound the matter by giving to clergy- 
man, clerk, and sexton money instead. The number 
of men employed at a “ respectable” funeral is about 
twenty; for if the coffin be a leaden one, it requires 
about eight men to.bear it. In the case of funerals of 
persons of “ moderate respectability,” the number of 
attendants would be about fourteen. The expense in 
the former case would be about 100/,, and in the latter 
about 607. About 50/. would be a low average for the 
ordinary expense of tradesmen’s funerals; and of the 
children of this class, below the age of ten, about 147. 
Of persons of the condition of a gentleman, 150/. would 
be a low average ; and for a child of this class about 
30/. The funeral expenses of persons of rank and title 
vary from 500/. to 1500/., but a large part of this cost 
is incurred in the removal of the body to the family 
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vault, in a distant part of the country, by a long caval- 
cade moving by very slow stages; and here the rail- 
ways have diminished the expense, in some cases, to 
the extent of 500/. Out of 5/. expended for the common 
funeral of an adult artizan in London, about 15s. will 
be for the burial dues; and of this 15s. the clergyman 
will receive about 3s. 

_ To persons of the condition of the widows of officers 
in the army or navy, or of the legal profession, or of 
persons of the rank of gentry who have but limited 
incomes, the expenses of funerals often subject them 
to severe privations for the rest of their lives. These 
expenses are often incurred equally against the 
wishes of the deceased and of the survivors, and 
originate in the circumstance that the funeral arrange- 
ments and the determination of what is “ proper,” and 
what customs shall be maintained, fall to those who 
have a direct interest in a profuse expenditure. One 
case is mentioned of a clergyman’s widow who was left 
in narrow circumstances, and conceiving it her duty to 
have a respectable funeral, she gave general orders to 
that effect; but in the vocabulary of the undertaker 
respectability means expensiveness, and the expenses 
of her husband’s funeral cost the widow 1107. A case 
is mentioned (in the circular of a respectable under- 
taker) of a widow who stated that her husband’s 
funeral cost upwards of 100/. (all the money she pos- 
sessed), and on being asked how she could incur such 
an expense, her reply was, that she ordered the under- 
taker to provide what was respectable, and to avoid 
expense. An executor who had ordered a coffin and 
service of the “ most simple description,” conformably 
to the intentions of the deceased, expecting the coffin 
to cost not more than 5/., having, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, occasion to call for the bill previously to 
the interment, found, to his surprise, that instead of 
5/., the charge for the coffin amounted to nearly 20/. 
““ What,” he says, “could be done? we could not turn 
the body out of the coffin: I would have paid double 
rather than have disturbed the peace of the house on 
that occasion.” The circumstances attending a death 
encourage extortionate charges, and are no less favour- 
able to complete impunity; and another reason for the 
success of the system of expensive funerals arises from 
their being so frequently paid out of trust-funds of the 
higher and middle classes. It is high time that our 
funeral customs were subjected to a strict scrutiny, 
and efforts made by the intelligent portion of the 
public to get rid of the superfluous sort of mockery 
which is imposed upon them, under the plea of its 
being “customary,” by a class whose taste it seems 
absurd in the last degree to follow. 

Mr. Chadwick estimates the tota! expenses of funerals 
in England and Wales at 4,871,493/. annually, and this 
sum is probably under the real amount. The average 
cost of funerals of persons of every rank in London is 
15/., and the total sum annually expended is above 
626,000/. Still more valuable are the inferences 
he draws in connection with the inequality in the 
number of deaths in different districts. us amongst 
the poorer classes, living in wretched habitations, as 
those comprised in Bethnal Green and Whitechapel, 
there is one burial to every 31 inhabitants, whilst in 
the contiguous district of Hackney there is only one 
burial to every 56 of the inhabitants yearly. Had the 
annual mace amongst the population in the high, 
open, and naturally-drained district of Hackney been 
the same proportionate amount of mortality as that in 
the contiguous, but low, ill-drained, ill-cleansed, and 
ill-ventilated district of Bethnal-Green and White- 
chapel, instead of 759 deaths per annum, Hackney 
would have upwards of 1138 deaths, and an expense of 
5448/. more for funerals during the year. If the same 
rate of mortality prevailed in the county of Hereford 
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as in Liverpool, there would be 1488 more deaths 
annually, and an additional expenditure of 21,390/. 
annum in burials. n, the excess of deaths in 
he metropolis above the healthy standard of Islington 
or Herefordshire, of one in 55, is 11,266, and the 
expense of burial of this excessive number is 168,990. 
per.annum. Without taking into account the expenses 
of the corresponding excess of sickness, but gery | 
only the excess of 168,990/. spent on funerals, we fii 
that this sum raised annually would in thirty years 
liquidate st ge and interest, at 5 per cent., of a 
loan of 2,856,168/., towards house-draining and the 
structural improvements and a we we by which 
the excess might be prevented. To the charge of the 
excessive deaths must be added the charge of the births 
which take place to make up the ravages of mortality 
in the most depressed districts. The excess of births 
from this causé in London is estimated by Mr. Chadwick 
at 8000 a year. A sum of 50,0007. a year would be 
saved to the population of Liverpool (at the rate of 
expenses for funerals in London) were the burials in 
that town reduced to the same proportion as in the 
parish of Hackney; and such a sum would, in thirty 
ars, pay off the interest and principal on a loan of 
0652. sterling for structural arrangements. Mr. 
Chadwick, in effect, urges plans which would lead to 
& diminution iti many instances of one-third of the 
deaths, and consequently of one-third in the number 
of burials ; and then he shows that without diminishing 
in the slightest degree the epee pe | of sepulture, the 
expense of the other two-thirds of the present average 
fumber of funerals could be reduced probably fifty on 
cent,, the saving from both sources being greater than 
Would remedy the annual share of the expense of the 
chief structural sanitary arrangements, supposing every 
hotise in an unhealthy district to be deficient. There 
would be “the amount saved by the reduction of the 
funeral expenditure, giving the health and '<:.zevity, 
and al] the moral and social savings, pus the mere 
pectiniary saving; these remoter savings being in 
themselves unquestionably far greater than can be 
ae by the pecuniary items directly econo- 
m ” 


Mr. Chadwick's analysis of the class of persons in 
the metropolis engaged in the performance of services 
connected with the burial of the dead shows that, not- 


withstanding the immense te expenditure, the 
basiness is not in a sound state. The number of 
persons whose sole business is that of undertakers, 
whose names are enumerated in the ‘ Post-Office 
Directory,’ is 275; but it appears that the real service 
is performed chiefly by about sixty furnishing under- 
takers, who compete with each other in furnishing the 
supplies at a moderate rate to a multitude of inferior 
tradesmen, probably exceeding one thousand, amongst 
whom the excessive profits arising from extortionate 
charges are thus irregularly distributed. Many of the 
journeymen who form the superfluous retinue of at- 
tendants at a “ respectable” funeral, place the insignia 
of undertakers in their window for the sake of the 
profits of one or two funerals a year. Some of the 
most respectable undertakers have eight or ten funerals 
a day, and some have two or three ; but there are eight 
or nine undertakers peng for the chance of ever 
private funeral; and as the majority have a muc 
stialler number than the minority, they are the more 
severely driven to c their expenses on a small 
nuthber of funerals. One man who called hiinself an 
undertaker, by reason of his being employed as “ bearer” 
at funerals, and who, from accident or managemetit, 
contrived to get into his liands the business of two 
or three funerals in a year, has been heard to say 
‘that he had got as much profit out of the funeral of an 
‘aftizan as would provide him with a-new suit of clothes. 
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The question of how the evils connected with the 
resent system of interments are to be diminished, we 
ust still reserve for atiother number. 





Shepherds in New South Wates.—The duties of a shepherd jh 
New South Wales. are exceedingly simple. A flock usually 
consists of from four hundred to five hundred ewes, or from six 
hundred to a thdusand dry sheep; three flocks being folded at 
ove station. The shepherd is required to take his sheep from the 
fold in the morning, riot later than an hour after sunrise, to k 
sight of them on the pastures throughout the day, and to bring 
them back at sunset to the fold. ey are then counted over 
and left in charge of the night watchman, whose duty it is to 
take care of the flocks in the folds until the tioming, when each 
flock is again counted and delivered over to the . Th 
the latnbing season, on well-managed establishments, the ewes 
about to lamb are withdrawn from the flock and kent sejjarate, 
under the care eithét of the watchman or of some othe: person 
appointed for the purpose, fora few days, until the larnbe are 
strong enough to travel with the flock. At shearing tire the 
flocks are brought in rotation to the home station to be washed 
and shorn. It is then the shepherd's business (unless he be also 
a shearer) to follow his sheep and take care that they are kept as 
free ag possible from any kind of dirt, until the fleece is in a fit 
state to shear, which, in general, is the case about the third or 
fourth day after the washing. From this account of the ordi 
duty of a shepherd in New South Wales, it will be seen that 
almost any one is capable of taking charge of a flock. Sheep 
ate subject to very few diseases; arid with the treatment of these 
either the mastér or the overseer will be conversant. In such 
cases the shepherd has only to follow diligently the directions he 
may receive from those under whose superintendence he is placed, 
and if of common intelligence he will soon be capable 
of acting for himself. In fact a weaver or button-maker, after a 
few mouths’ experience, will generally prove a better shepherd 
in New South Wales than the man who, having been brought 
up asa shepherd in England, may have acquired habits and 
prejudices exceedingly difficult to shake off, however unsuitable 
to the new position in which he is placed. In proof of this, it 
may be noticed that some of the best superintendents of sheep in 
the colony are natives of London, Manchester, or Birmingham, 
and that few professed English or Scotch she are entrusted 
with the care even of asingle flock. The duty of a watchman 
is as easy as thot of a shepherd; he sleeps by the fold in a wateh- 
box, trusting to his dogs to awaken him in case of the 
of a native dog, or any other cause of alarm ; he counts in 
and out, and shifts the hurdles. Nor is the life of a shepherd 
atall irksome to those who have been accustomed to sedentary 
occupations. On the contrary, such ns have, in various 
instances, become strongly attached to it, which will not seem 
surprising when it is considered that it is a life of very great ease 
at m from care. Indeed, it is commonly remarked of 
the shepherds that they are tore healthy and seem much more 
cheerful and contented than any other class of farm servavta. 
The wages of a shepherd or watchman have been of late abou‘ 
30/. a , On an average, with from seven to ten pounds of 
meat, ten pounds of flour, two ounces of tea, and one pound of 
sugar, per week ; or in the place of tea and sugar, milk. 20/, 
a year is, however, as much as, at the present low price of w 
can be given, with profit to the sheep-owner: and out of this sum 
a man of frugal habits may lay by a considerable sum yearly, 
more particularly should he learn to shear, by whith he may 

at a few pounds itito his pocket every summer, in addition to 
iis wages ; and still more so, should he, by care and good ma- 
nagement, get charge of a breeding flock, and obtain a prize for 
rearing a largé number of lambe. Again, if he be the father of 
a family, with two or three sons, from twelve to fifteen or seven- 
teen years old, he may, after a short time, take charge of a sta- 
tion ; the sons going vut with the flocks, while he acts as watch- 
man, in which capacity he will have many hours unoccupied 
during the day, which may be employed in improving his cot- 
tage and making bis home comfortable. He may also cultivat2 
a garden, or even a small field of corn, whilst his wife would 
find full employment in domestic matters, the rearing of poultry 
&e.; aud should their be c.iughters of sufficient age, they wil 
be aure to obtain good situations as servants in respectable fami- 
lies. — Hon, D, Dundas Murray's Summer at Port Philip. 





